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Abstract 

Background: The fear of crime may have negative consequences for health and wellbeing. It is influenced by 
factors in the physical and social environment. This study aimed to review and synthesize qualitative evidence from 
the UK on fear of crime and the environment. 

Methods: Eighteen databases were searched, including crime, health and social science databases. Qualitative 
studies conducted in the UK which presented data on fear of crime and the environment were included. Quality 
was assessed using Hawker et al.'s framework. Data were synthesized thematically. 

Results: A total of 40 studies were included in the review. Several factors in the physical environment are perceived 
to impact on fear of crime, including visibility and signs of neglect. However, factors in the local social environment 
appear to be more important as drivers of fear of crime, including social networks and familiarity. Broader social 
factors appear to be of limited relevance. There is considerable evidence for limitations on physical activity as a 
result of fear of crime, but less for mental health impacts. 

Conclusions: Fear of crime represents a complex set of responses to the environment. It may play a role in 
mediating environmental impacts on health and wellbeing. 
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Background 

Most research on crime and health hitherto has focused on 
the direct health impacts suffered by victims of crime, par- 
ticularly violent crime [1-3]. However, the indirect effects of 
crime and its broader harms on individuals and communi- 
ties may also have important impacts on wellbeing. Fear of 
crime is of particular interest here, as it has been shown in 
several studies to have a modest, but consistently signifi- 
cant, association with health and wellbeing outcomes at the 
individual level, although there is still some controversy 
about the meaning of this association and the direction of 
causality underlying it [4-6]. 

A number of studies have found that fear is only weakly 
correlated with objective measures of crime, suggesting 
that fear of crime is not simply a response to high crime 
rates [7,8]. Fear appears to be more consistently associated 
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with conditions in the physical environment, particularly 
signs of neglect such as litter and graffiti [4]; it has also 
been hypothesized to correlate with social factors such as 
social cohesion, although the findings here are more 
equivocal. 

These findings suggest, first, that fear of crime may 
have an impact on health and wellbeing at a population 
level, independently of the direct impacts on crime on 
victims; and, second, that fear of crime is at least in part 
a response to factors in the social and physical environ- 
ment. Therefore, fear of crime may be of interest to re- 
searchers in public health as a potential pathway 
mediating the effect of community-level environmental 
factors on health and wellbeing. 

Qualitative research may of value in understanding the 
place of fear in individuals' lives, and the determinants 
which shape it. From a public health perspective, quali- 
tative research may also help to fill in the gaps in our 
understanding of how fear of crime influences wellbeing 
outcomes, and to gain a greater insight into how both 
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relate to environmental factors. This can help to illumin- 
ate one area of the complex pathways through which en- 
vironmental determinants impact on health and wellbeing 
outcomes. 



Aim 

The aim of this review was to synthesize qualitative evi- 
dence from the UK on fear of crime and the environ- 
ment. The review focuses on UK evidence because 
qualitative research from other countries may be of lim- 
ited applicability, and because a substantial body of 
good-quality qualitative evidence from the UK exists. 

Methods 

Searching 

We searched the following databases. Searches were 
conducted between November 2010 and January 2011. 
All sources were searched from inception to the most 
current records. 

• ASSIA 

• CINAHL 

• Conference Proceedings Citation Index 

• Criminal Justice Abstracts 

• Dissertation Abstracts 

• EconLit 

• Embase 

• ERIC 

• HMIC 

• Inside Conferences 

• Medline 

• NCJRS 

• Psyclnfo 

• Science Citation Index 

• Social Policy & Practice 

• Social Science Citation Index 

• Sociological Abstracts 

• Urban Studies Abstracts 

The search strategy used took the following form: 

((fear of crime) OR (crime) OR (antisocial behaviour)) 
AND ((built environment) OR (built environment 
interventions)) 

The full Medline search strategy can be found in web- 
only Additional file 1. Searches for other databases used 
a modified form of the Medline search strategy. No fur- 
ther limitations (e.g. by language or date of publication) 
were used in the searches. 

The following additional sources were also used to lo- 
cate studies: 



• Google and Google Scholar (using a simplified 
version of the main search string and screening the 
first 50 hits from each); 

• citation chasing from the studies included in the 
review; 

• citation chasing from relevant systematic reviews 
located by the searches (i.e. which met all the inclusion 
criteria except that relating to study design); 

• searches of websites of government bodies, research 
groups and other relevant organisations; and 

• consultation with members of the research team and 
the Advisory Group. 

Screening 

Two reviewers coded an initial sample of records independ- 
ently, with differences resolved by discussion and reference 
to a third reviewer where necessary. In total, 10% of the re- 
cords were screened by two reviewers independently. The 
remaining abstracts were screened by one reviewer alone. 
The following inclusion criteria were applied: 

(1) Does the study report substantive data on the fear of 
crime? 

(2) Does the study report substantive data on some 
aspect of the built environment? 

(3) Is the study a primary qualitative study e.g. 
interviews, focus groups, ethnography? 

(4) Was the study conducted in the UK? 

The full text of all studies which met the inclusion cri- 
teria at abstract stage was retrieved and re-screened 
using the same criteria. Of the full text studies, 50% 
were screened independently by two reviewers, with dif- 
ferences resolved by discussion; the remainder were 
screened by one reviewer alone. 

Data extraction and quality assessment 

Data were extracted from the published study reports 
using a standardized form which included information 
on the context and setting of the study, the population, 
the methodology and the findings. Findings data were 
extracted only for direct quotes from participants cited in 
the study reports. Data extraction and quality assessment 
for all studies were carried out by a single reviewer and a 
sample double-checked in detail by a second reviewer. 

Quality assessment for the qualitative review was car- 
ried out using Hawker et al.s framework [9]. This tool 
allows for a systematic assessment by the reviewer for 
standard of reporting as well as appropriateness of 
methods. The tool includes an assessment of nine do- 
mains: abstract and title; introduction and aims; method 
and data; sampling; data analysis; ethics and bias; results; 
transferability/generalizability; implications; and useful- 
ness. Each domain was scored from 1 (very poor) to 4 
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(good), giving an overall score between 9 and 36. Overall 
quality ratings were then assigned as follows: high qual- 
ity (A), 30-36 points; medium quality (B), 24-29 points; 
low quality (C), 9-24 points. Studies were not excluded 
or given less weight in the synthesis on the basis of the 
quality assessment scores. 

Data synthesis 

The quotes reported in the identified publications were 
coded thematically using a broad coding framework. Al- 
though, as described above, the initial aim of the review 
was to focus on perceptions of the physical built envir- 
onment, it became clear at an early stage in the analysis 
that the social environment would also need to be in- 
cluded to provide a coherent synthesis. Thus, the frame- 
work included the following categories: determinants of 
fear in the physical environment; determinants of fear in 
the social environment; and consequences of fear. A 
grounded theory approach was used to allow for the 
emergence of new themes or codes within the initial 
coding framework. 

Results 

The flow of literature is presented in Figure 1. Forty 
studies were included in the review. Table 1 shows the 
studies, where they were conducted, the primary re- 
search question or focus, the data collection methods 
used, the population and the quality rating assigned. 

Determinants of fear in the physical environment 

Several factors in the physical environment are described 
by participants as relevant to the fear of crime. Some 
participants see physical security measures, such as 



locks, fencing or secure entry systems, as reducing fear 
[27,71]. However, measures in public space such as shut- 
ters and security gates are often seen as increasing fear, 
and as creating an unpleasant and hostile atmosphere 
more generally [28,47,57,67]. Excessive security mea- 
sures in the home are also seen as unwelcoming and de- 
pressing, with several participants using the metaphor of 
a fortress or prison [26,28,39,67,71]. In particular, several 
participants express a sense of anger at the need for such 
security measures [24,26,39]. 

Street lighting is also frequently discussed in the stud- 
ies. Many participants report feeling more fearful in 
poorly lit locations [19,20,28,38,40,50,53,60,67] and at 
night [27,28,36,41,47,57]. Lighting appears to be relevant 
to fear in two ways. First, it increases visibility and is 
thought to reduce potential hiding places for attackers 
[38,60,67]. Second, it gives a more pleasant and welcom- 
ing impression of the environment, partly by acting as 
an indicator of the presence of other people [20,67]. In 
some cases, participants report that the effects of light- 
ing are outweighed by other factors which impact on 
fear: "I mean when I was a child we lived in the country 
and it was all dark lanes with no lights, but we never felt 
afraid" [60]. Participants in two studies express scepti- 
cism about the effectiveness of lighting as a fear reduc- 
tion strategy [38,53]. Finally, specific aspects of lighting 
such as colour and brightness may also make be relevant 
to fear [19,50,53,67]. 

Lighting also relates to the sense that the environment 
allows visibility (what criminologists call natural surveil- 
lance'). Places which are not visible because they are iso- 
lated [18,20,38], or sight-lines which are obstructed by 
vegetation, landscaping or poorly designed buildings are 
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Figure 1 Flow of literature through the review. 
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Table 1 Characteristics of the studies (N=40) 



First author 
and reference 



Location 



Data collection methods* 



Research question or focus 



Population included 



QA 

Women aged 45-59 A 

Young people aged 16-25 C 

General population C 

General population, esp. B 
women 

General population C 

General population C 

General population C 

Children and young people C 
aged 9-14 

Older people aged >60 A 

Mothers of primary-school B 
-aged children 

General population B 

General population B 

Young people aged 11-16 C 

General population C 

Young Muslim men aged C 
16-25 

General population C 

Young women aged 11-14, B 
most Asian 

Women B 

Women B 

Young mothers aged 15-24 C 

Lesbians and gay men C 

Young people aged 12-15 C 

General population C 

Older people C 

General population B 

Young people aged 10-16 C 

General population B 



Airey [10,11] 

Alexander 
[12,13] 

Bannister [14] 



Burgess 
[15-17] 

Cozens [18] 



Crime Concern 
[19] 

Crime Concern 
[20] 

Davis [21] 

Day [22] 

Dixey [23] 

Farrall [24-27] 

Girling [28-30] 

Goodey 
[31,32] 

Hollway 

[33,34] 

Hopkins [35] 

Innes [36] 

Jones [37] 

Koskela [38-40] 

Little [41] 
Mitchell [42] 



Edinburgh 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Glasgow 

Hertfordshire; nr 
Nottingham 

5 Wales 
NR 

Various (England 

6 Wales) 

Birmingham 

Glasgow and environs 

Leeds 

London; Glasgow 

Macclesfield; Prestbury 
(Cheshire) 

N England 

NR 

Glasgow 

Blackpool; Oldham; 
London 

NR 

Edinburgh 

Devon 
NE England 



Individual interviews 

Focus groups and participatory 
methods 

Focus groups 

Focus groups and participant 
observation 

Questionnaires, focus groups, 
virtual reality 'walk-through' 

Focus groups 

Focus groups, escorted journeys 

Questionnaires, focus groups 

Individual interviews, focus groups, 
observation 

Individual interviews 

Individual interviews 

Individual interviews, focus groups, 
observation 

Questionnaires, focus groups 

Individual interviews 

Individual interviews, focus groups 

Individual interviews 

Focus groups 

Individual interviews 

Individual interviews 
Individual interviews 



Effects of place on wellbeing, 
esp. physical incivilities 

Effects of FoC on social inclusion 
and citizenship 

Relations between physical 
environment and FoC 

Perceptions of woodland and 
associated FoC 

Perceptions of safety in railway 
stations 

Perceptions of safety in pedestrian 
journeys 

Perceptions of safety and FoC on 
public transport 

Perceptions of risk, esp. relating 
to transport 

Effects of physical environment 
on wellbeing 

Parents' perceptions of child safety 



Moran [43-45] Manchester; Lancaster Individual interviews, focus groups 



Nayak [46] 
Nelson [47] 

Pain [48,49] 

Pain [50] 
Pain [51,52] 

Pain [53] 



NE England 

Cardiff; Gloucester; 
Worcester 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and environs 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Gateshead 



Northumberland 



Questionnaires 
Individual interviews 

Individual and couple interviews 



Focus groups 

Focus groups, questionnaires, 
participatory methods 

Focus groups, observation 



Perceptions of crime and the 
environment 

Perceptions of crime 

Gender differences in FoC 

Experiences of FoC 

Experiences of FoC 

Perceptions of crime, anti-social 
behaviour and physical incivilities 

Perceptions of risk and constraints 
on behaviour; ethnic differences 

Relation between FoC and built 
environment 

FoC in rural areas 

Mothers' perceptions of risk for 
children 

Fear of violence and its relation to 
spatiality 

Experiences of FoC 

Perceptions of security shutters 

Perceptions of crime 

Perceptions of safety 

Perceptions of risk and leisure time; 
role of mobile phones 

Perceptions of street lighting 
and FoC 
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Table 1 Characteristics of the studies (N=40) (Continued) 



Parry [54] 



W Midlands 



Seabrook [55] N England 



Focus groups 



Pair interviews, participatory 
methods 



Squires [56] Brighton Individual interviews 

Taylor [57] Manchester; Sheffield Focus groups 

Trayers [58] SW England Focus groups 

Turner [59] Glasgow and environs Individual interviews, focus 

groups 

Valentine Reading Individual interviews, focus 

[60-63] groups 

Valentine [64] Peak District Individual and couple interviews 



Walklate 

[65,66] 



Salford Individual interviews, focus groups, 

observation, content analysis 



Waters [67] Glamorgan; Questionnaires, focus groups, 

Loughborough virtual reality 'walk-th roughs' 



Waters [68,69] S Wales 

Watson [70] Leeds Individual interviews, observation 



Focus groups, virtual reality 
'walk-throughs' 



Whitley [71,72] London Individual interviews, focus groups, 

observation 



Effects of community factors Young people aged 16-20 B 

on health and older people aged >60 

Perceptions of risk, place and Girls and young women C 

leisure time aged 10-17 



Evaluation of CCW system 
Wellbeing and social change 



General population C 
General population C 
A 



Views on planned neighbourhood General population 
renewal intervention 

Perceptions of risk and safety Children and young people A 

aged 8-14 

Fear of male violence and Women A 
perceptions of public space 

Parents' views of children's safety Parents of 8-1 1 -year-old C 

in rural area children 



General population 



Experiences of risk w/r/t leisure 
time 



Young mothers 



C 



Perceptions of risk, FoC and 
community 

Perceptions of safety on university University staff and students A 
campuses 

Perceptions of crime, FoC and Older people aged >65 A 
community 



Impact of FoC on mental health General population; people A 

with mental health problems 



*For mixed-methods studies, this column refers to the qualitative component only. Abbreviations: CCTV = closed-circuit television; FoC = fear of crime. 



perceived to increase the risk of attack, and hence fear 
[19,20,38,67]. Such obstructions to visibility also create a 
feeling of being 'trapped'; by contrast, a sense of open- 
ness' in the environment is reassuring [15,67]. 

Closed-circuit television (CCTV) is relatively rarely 
mentioned in the studies. A few participants express 
support for CCTV in general terms [18,20,28,50], but 
few say that it reduces fear, and several are sceptical 
about its effectiveness in reducing crime [20,47,50,56]. 
Several participants in Squires' evaluation of CCTV are 
strongly critical of it, seeing it as an inadequate substi- 
tute for more substantive measures to reduce crime [56]. 

Dirt, decay, graffiti, litter and other signs of neglect 
of the environment (what criminologists call 'physical 
incivilities') are widely seen as drivers of fear 
[18-20,24,31,36,41,54,60,67,69], for several reasons. Prob- 
lems in the physical environment are seen to indicate a 
lack of commitment to social norms [24,67,69]. Problems 
such as graffiti or litter are associated with environmental 
indicators of socio-economic disadvantage (such as high- 
rise housing) as part of a more general sense of rough' 
areas [24,60,67]. More broadly, a pleasant physical envir- 
onment is thought to contribute to an overall sense of 
wellbeing, and thus safety [24,54,71]. 

Finally, places where few other people are around, either 
because of the time of day or because of patterns of land use, 
are widely experienced as fear-inducing [15,19,20,38,40,50,67]. 



Determinants of fear in the social environment 

An important factor relevant to fear is the extent to 
which one is familiar with an area. Many participants re- 
port feeling less fearful in their own area, or areas they 
know well, than elsewhere. "How true it is that one often 
feels safer in your local area... I just feel safer because 
it's my local area and I know what happens there and I 
feel more confident" [19]. Participants describe factors 
which may increase fear for outsiders but are not seen 
as threatening by insiders. "I think it's all right round 
here, I mean you see gangs of kids but they're only young 
and it doesn't bother me because it's familiar, I mean I've 
always lived round here" [70]. In Bannister's study, partici- 
pants were asked to mark areas seen as unsafe on a map; 
most saw their own areas as safe and areas not known well 
as unsafe, such that a large proportion of residential areas 
were seen as unsafe by at least one participant, but none 
by all the participants [14]. 

Much of the protective effect of familiarity has to do 
with having strong social networks locally. Many partici- 
pants report that they do not feel fearful in their own area 
because they know many people and are long-term resi- 
dents in the area [26,27,36,48,60]. "Everyone knows every- 
one, so you're not a stranger in your own town. And you 
just feel so safe, just in your own street and your own 
area" [36]. Conversely, strangers who come to the area 
from elsewhere are often the object of fear [27,28,60,64]. 
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Young people, especially when 'hanging about' in groups, 
are often perceived as threatening [19,20,28,41,46,56,64], as 
are people using alcohol or drugs [19,20,22,24,36,50,60,69], 
especially large groups at pub closing time [28,45,50,60]. 

There is some evidence suggesting differences in fear 
between women and men. Women tend to express 
greater fear, and the focus of their fear is virtually always 
men [19,60]. To some extent this reflects differences in 
the crimes feared, with rape or sexual assault being the 
focus of fear for women [31,40,60], and perceived differ- 
ences in physical vulnerability [48,60]. It may also be af- 
fected by Vicarious' fear expressed by husbands or 
boyfriends or parents, which may lead to restrictions on 
women's activities [21,27,31,37,48,60]. 

However, it also seems to reflect women's experience of 
everyday harassment and relatively minor crimes such as 
indecent exposure [15,60]. Women's fear appears to be 
more pervasive and inescapable than men's, with several 
women participants expressing doubt that fear can ever be 
meaningfully addressed [40,60]. "You're never safe at any 
time. If somebody wants to go out and attack a woman, 
they'll do it" [40]. These points have parallels in the ex- 
perience of ethnic minority participants [35] and lesbian 
and gay participants [43,45], several of whom also express 
a pervasive fear which is partly driven by the everyday ex- 
perience of discrimination and harassment. 

Consequences of fear 

Relatively few participants see fear as having serious 
mental health impacts, although several report some de- 
gree of psychological stress as a result of fear [10,57,60]. 
Those who do report serious mental health conse- 
quences tend to be victims of serious violent crimes, 
particularly sexual or hate crimes [19,56,60], or people 
with pre-existing mental health problems [71]. Some 
participants also see fear as impacting on health as part 
of a broader nexus of disadvantage [10]. 

A much more widely perceived consequence of fear is to 
limit people's activities, including social and cultural activities, 
sometimes leading to social isolation [12,20,50,54,55,57,71]. 
Participants from across the population report such limita- 
tions, but they appear to be more serious for women, older 
people and people with disabilities. Of particular concern 
from a health perspective are limitations on outdoor phys- 
ical activity, especially walking and cycling, which are 
reported by several female participants [15,39,40,60]. Par- 
ents also report placing serious restrictions on children's 
activities [21,23,37,39,60,64], even though both parents 
[23,64] and children [21,37] recognize the problematic ef- 
fects of such restrictions on children's independent mobil- 
ity. Again, parental restrictions are often more serious for 
girls and young women [21,31,37,60]. 

More broadly, fear of crime is seen to contribute to 
the process by which disadvantaged areas gain a 



reputation as dangerous or 'rough', which can contrib- 
ute to the social stigmatization of residents of those 
areas [10,12,24,56,73]. 

Discussion and conclusion 

This is the first review to draw together the large body 
of UK qualitative evidence on fear of crime and the en- 
vironment. Although this review is exploratory in nature 
and does not support strong conclusions, it helps to fill 
out the available theories and quantitative data which 
suggest that fear of crime is associated with poorer 
health outcomes, and that it may mediate determinants 
of health and wellbeing in the physical and social envir- 
onment [4]. The findings of this review suggest some 
plausible pathways through which a number of factors 
in the physical and social environment may have an im- 
pact on fear, and in turn may influence wellbeing, par- 
ticularly through restrictions on activities. Moreover, the 
findings suggest that fear of crime may play a role in 
generating health inequalities, since certain groups ap- 
pear to be more seriously affected by fear; gender is the 
most obviously relevant dimension here, although age, 
ethnicity, sexuality and disability may all also play a role. 

The relations between environmental factors and fear 
are complex. Aspects of the physical built environment 
are clearly relevant to fear to some extent, but fear often 
relates more directly to the environment's social mean- 
ings than to its physical form. For example, familiarity 
with and social inclusion in a given context may largely 
nullify the potentially fear-inducing physical features of 
that context. Conversely, physical factors such as litter 
and graffiti increase fear mainly because they are taken 
to indicate low social cohesion and/or socio-economic 
disadvantage. (This applies particularly to residential 
areas; in public areas, such as shopping streets, parks, or 
public transport, the role of the physical environment 
may be greater). Nonetheless, it appears that most of the 
social factors which are relevant to fear of crime are 
spatially localised. This social mediation of physical cues 
also means that different people, or population sub- 
groups, may come to different conclusions about the 
same physical environmental factors. 

The social drivers of fear are complex and often 
contested. Several themes in the data, such as the fear of 
young people 'hanging about', appear to represent a con- 
flict between different group norms about the use of public 
space. Moreover, the findings on inequalities, particularly 
by gender, lend some support to theories of spirit injury' 
which posit an important role for systemic discrimination 
in the genesis of fear of crime [74,75]. Such theories sug- 
gest that the latent structural violence involved in 
maintaining social inequalities may be as important as the 
manifest violence measured in crime statistics in under- 
standing fear and its impacts on wellbeing. 
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Although this review was carried out according to full 
systematic review methodology, it has some limitations. 
Only a thematic analysis, focusing on directly reported 
primary data, was carried out. The search terms and in- 
clusion criteria, which focused on fear of crime and the 
physical built environment, may have excluded a num- 
ber of relevant studies (e.g. studies which focused on the 
social environment alone). The primary studies are het- 
erogeneous in many respects, and generalizations across 
them may have limited validity. 

These limitations aside, this review suggests that fear 
of crime may have some role to play in mediating the 
impact of physical environmental factors on wellbeing, 
particularly by acting as a barrier to outdoor physical ac- 
tivity. However, the ways in which the environment in- 
fluences fear appear to be be complex. The findings 
suggest that physical environmental change alone, and 
interventions which focus narrowly on crime reduction, 
are likely to have limited success in addressing fear and 
its effects on wellbeing. Approaches which engage with 
the broader social contexts of fear of crime - including 
socio-economic disadvantage and its symbolic meanings, 
and inequalities with respect to gender and ethnicity - 
appear to be more promising. 

Additional file 



Additional file 1: MEDLINE search strategy. 
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